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FROM A REPORT 


written by a Supervisor of Music to her School Board 
when they were discussing the adoption of a series of 


music books. THEY ADOPTED THE HOLLIS DANN 
COURSE. 


“The Hollis Dann Course appeals to me for the following reasons: 
1. The just balance between the “‘song method” and the “reading 
method.” 
The proper development of the upper tones of the child’s voice. 


3. All material, both in the Manual and in the readers, encourages 
and promotes good tone pruduction. There are no words which are 
unworthy or which injure or prevent good tone production 


4. The attractiveness of the songs, their musicianly and artistic 
quality, and their appeal to children. The thoughts and words are 
perfectly in accord with the spirit of the song. 


5. The really wonderful way in which the rhythmic accents of the 
poetry coincide with the musical accents. I have not found this im- 
portant feature in any other series. 


6. The systematic development of sight-reading, ear-training and 
song interpretation. 
7. The presentation of all the necessary musical theory in con- 


nection with the lessons. 


8. The necessary aid to the grade teacher in preparation and 


presentation of the lesson.” 


HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 
By HOLLIS DANN 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Pupil’s Book for Each Year 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Ninety Per Cent. American 


isn’t enough. One child, playing ignorantly with fire, can destroy in an 
hour a structure which it took a hundred men an entire vear to build 
One unassimilated foreigner is a greater power for disruption than can 
be neutralized by ten real Americans. Ten per cent. of our population 
wholly un-American, or all of it ten per cent. un-American, would bode 
ill for our national equilibrium. 


We can eliminate that small remaining percentage of un-Americanism 
by timely and efficient instruction. 


Lessons in Democracy 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Ph.D., Associate Protessor of Political 
Science, University of Minnesota, and HULDAH FLOREN., E 
COOK, Supervisor of Instruction, Extension Schools, 4kron, Ohio 


presents the essential facts of Americanism in reader form to adults 
who know only a little English. It is simple but not condescending; 
comprehensive but not confusing. 


Among the topics presented are the following: 


The cooperative aspect of Public Health 


labor Charities 
Important episodes in Ameri- Education 

can history Libraries 
Biographies of eminent Ameri- Amusements 

cans Methods of securing work 
Our republican form of govern- Savings 


ment 
Our national holidays 
The American Flag 
The geography of the United 


Labor and Capital 
Labor unions 
Political parties 


States Naturalization 
The leading facts of American The ¢ onstitution 

law Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
Taxation The Star Spangled Banner 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Blakiston Books 








Lochhead 
A Class-book of 


Economic Entomology 


By Wma. Locuueap, Professor of Biology, Mac- 
donald College of McGill University. 


Taking as his warrant an experience of twenty 
vears as a teacher of economic entomology, the 
author voices the conviction that instruction in the 
subject should consist of (1) studies on the struc- 
ture, metamorphosis, and bionomics of insects, 
carried on both in the laboratory and in the field ; 
(2) practice in the classification and description of 
the more common insects in their various stages ; 
and (3) studies of the methods of control with 
practical exercises in the preparation and applica- 
tion of insecticides. 

The subject is treated in four general sections : 
Part I—The Structure, Growth and Economics 


of Insects. 


Part IIl—The Identification of Insects Injurious 
to Farm, Garden, and Orchard Crops, etc. 


Part III — Classifications and Descriptions of 
Common Insects. 


Part IV—The Control of Injurious Insects. 
There is a bibliography, a glossary, and an 
adequate index. 


12mo; xiv+413 pp. Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 
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Volume X 


THE PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING 
THROUGH ORGANIZATION: 


Should they 


Should their organizations co- 


SHOULD teachers organize ? 
unionize ? 
operate with the American Federation of 
allied with it? 
Should teachers, believing their interests 


Labor or even become 


neglected or opposed, hold the strike as a 
threat in last recourse over the community 
that 
teachers, as well as others identified with 


or state? These are questions many 
publie education, are now asking in all sin- 
eerity. It will not do to deal with these 
questions either by disdainful contempt 
and bitter reproach or with passionate ac- 
ceptance of affirmative replies. The only 
sane course of action is that many of us, 
all of us if we can, use our best efforts to 
the 


probable consequences involved. 


get at fundamental social issues and 


THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 
the 
the war has produced for teachers and 


Let us note first emergeney which 
more particularly for those who by special 
training and age are in large measure com- 
mitted to teaching as their only vocation. 
The war has apparently enormously in- 
of that fluid wealth 
aS money and as a 
inflated 
this it has created 


creased the volume 


which serves conse- 


quence has prices generally. 


Along with abnormal 
searcities of many necessary commodities. 


Even during the decade preceding the war 


1 Notes of an address given before the State 
Teachers’ Association of Connecticut, October 24, 
1919, by David Snedden, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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prices of many things were rising, prob 
ably due to expansion of money or the 
eredit that The 


net result is that in purchasing those com 


serves money purposes. 
modities and services the prices of which 


readily respond to the shiftings of supply 


and demand we are all paying substan 
tially double what we had to pay a few 
years ago. But it is well known to the 


kinds of 
spond with equal speed to changing condi 
The 


laborer demand and exact 


economist that not all prices re 


tions of price determination. farmer 
and the casual 
increases most easily. Persons in receipt 
investments 
Rents and 


of incomes of fixed rate on 
ean not secure changes at all. 
land values respond somewhat tardily, 
while salaries, especially those of workers 
not easily able to compete in other occupa 
tions, respond at a rate so low as to be 
tragic. And as between salaries paid by 
private, and those paid by public, employ 
ers, it is evident that the latter must move 
slowest of all. 

Public school teachers are, then, in pe 
euliar measure the innocent victims of the 
present rule of high prices. They are in 
their compensation 


their 


effect salaried workers: 


must come from public taxation; 


visible employers are public officials who 
are expected **to keep down expenses ”’ 


and these teachers are rarely so organized 


as to enable them to make their wants 
known in a forcible manner. 

But this hard situation does not affect 
all teachers equally. The publie school 
service of every state is made up of two 
fairly distinguishable classes. There are 








~ 
w 
bo 


many young women and some young men, 


only recently out of school or college who, 


from one point of view, constitute the half 
juvenile casual labor of our profession. 


These 


mobile, and neither unwilling nor unready 


young people are unmarried, 


very 


to step into some other line of work, be it 
life 


if and as soon as, the 


homemaking or stenography, selling 


insurance or farming, 
new line seems to offer better opportunities. 
In most states this floating population of 
education constitutes more than a maj rity 
of all public-school teachers. The high cost 


of living does not affect them seriously. 


If the worst comes, they ean still fall back 
on their homes. 

Very different are the necessities and in- 
who have settled 
down to life 
the all other specialized workers, 

] 


they soon become so habituated in, and ds 


terests of the minority 


teaching as a work. As in 


case of 


voted to, their chosen work that they would 
not change if they could, and they could 
not if they would. These teachers finally 


gather in considerable numbers in our 
the larger high schools even in 
The best of 


professional 


cities and 


smaller communities. them 


develop genuine interests ; 
they throng our summer schools, seeking to 


The 


them hold down their ‘‘jobs’’ by sheer po- 


keep abreast of the times. worst of 
litical pull or the indifference or timidity 
of employing authorities. 

These are the teachers who are especially 
afflicted, if not endangered, by the rising 
They are the most harried 
Their 


much 


cost of living. 
victims of the present emergency. 
wages or salaries have never been 
above a moderate subsistence scale, largely 
owing to the persistent competition of the 
flood of 


school. normal school and eollege and for 


youngsters coming out of high 
the moment more concerned with getting 
an opportunity to obtain experience than 


These mature 


in receiving a living salary. 
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men now have to provide for families. The 
women are confronted by needed sabbatica 
old 


tnree years the 


years and by age. During the last 


Savings or these 


smal] 


teachers have, in many cases, been sacr 


} 


ficed to meet living expenses, a spell of 


¢ 


needs of a summer of profes 


ness or the 


} 
slonal 


study. Is it any wonder that thes 


teachers art asking, almos despe rateiy, tor 


some salary increases while awaiting 


much desired recession in the eost of liv 
ing? Is it any wonder that many of 
confronted by official indifference as to t 


daily diminishing purchasing powers 
salaries and the clamor of everburdened 
taxpayers against additions to the b 


think of allying themselves 


eration of Labor because that 


organizat 
seems to be a powerfully militant defend 
of the interests of oppressed worke rs 


At the outset, therefore, we must 1 


nize the realities of the present emerge: 


while at the same time recognizing that 


IS an born of the war, and 


emergency 


} 


its evils, like those of all other emergen 





eorrected as soon as they 


nized. We 


erect permanent policies on ¢ 


tend to be 


clearly rec 


must not seek 
ynditions 
fluid as those begotten of the four year 
world war. The problems of the 
sional organization of teachers are too far 
reaching to permit that solutions of then 
should be based on the pinching co: 

quences of inflated currency and of war 
born searcities of essential commodit 
The time to consider what action should 
taken in the present emergency must 

low and not precede study of, and ten 


porary agreements upon, fundamen! 


principles. 





TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 


Should teachers organize ? The imm<: 


ate and unequivocal answer to this qu 


tion must be ‘‘Yes’’! The conditions 








a 
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modern civilization clearly demand that 
where present efficiency or future progress 
are to be assured the powers of individuals 
shall be harnessed (in a spirit of demo 
cratic self-activity, it is always to be 
hoped) and directed according to large 
and wise plans, Most of us now do our 
work and live our lives through, or under 
the shadows of, elaborate social mechanisms 

cities, governments, institutions, corpo 
rations, cultures, religions—in the creation 
or direction of which we have had or ean 
have little part unless we learn how to 
think and act in corporate—that is, co 
operative—ways. The individualist, the 
weak cooperator, unless he be a_ very 
strong man or a rare genius, is perpetually 
the victim of the social forces that play al- 
ways around him. The world and the rich- 
ness thereof belongs to-day, as it always 
has in the past, to the strong; but the 
strength that leads to survival under mod- 
ern social conditions is inevitably the 
strength of union, of specialization of effort 
on large seales, of the widest enlistment of 
social sympathy and mutual understand- 
ing, rather than brute foree, monopoly, and 
self-seeking aspirations. The world may 
long tolerate, but it will not greatly help, 
those who can not or will not help them- 
selves; but self-help of a kind that does not 
lead to war and destruction must not only 
be organized but must be so organized 
that the good of all the strong, the deserv- 
ing, the worthy, shall be subserved thereby. 

Teachers should organize—organize pur- 
posefully, resolutely, and effectively. They 
should organize first of all to promote 
hose educational interests which in the 
long run mean most to the state and to so- 
ciety. They should organize to promote the 
interests of their own profession -where- 
ever and however these interests do not 


clash with the larger interests of society. 


Teachers as a class are to-day under-organ 


ized. From the standpoint of genuine effi 


ciency our state and local associations, our 
clubs and institutes, are little better than 
structures of sand. They are not even 


democratic—and that is no reflection on the 
few self-sacrificing men and women who do 
the spade work of these organizations, but 
rather it is an indictment of the rank and 
file who can hardly be persuaded to give 
ten minutes to serious participation in de 
bate and voting. These existing organiza 
tions rarely formulate or consistently pur 
sue definite social policies. They fre 
quently express lofty ideals in resolutions 

and then proceed to negleet their off 
spring as the cod-fish neglects its eggs. 
Their aspirations are but seed sown on the 
rock or else fleecy summer clouds that are 
speedily dissolved in thin air Not so do 
strong social groups cherish their ideals 
and their policies. 

If teachers are to organize effectively 
their strongest groupings must, first of all, 
be within areas where professional purposes 
and conditions are most nearly alike. Kin 
dergarten teachers, primary-school teach 
ers, high-school teachers of mathematies, 
elementary school principals—their respec 
tive responsibilities are as different as are 
those of physicians, surgeons, and pharma 
cists, or as bricklayers, carpenters and 
plumbers. Each group ministers to a par 
ticular area of child life; each group, if its 
work is to be rightly oriented and con 
ducted, must contribute first of all to the 
steady solution of its own aims, standards, 


+ 


technique, larger social relationships. Each 
group should collectively promote the in 
terests of its own members insofar as it can 
do so without injuring other social inter 
ests. Obviously the danger perpetually 
confronting any such group is that of con 
sulting its own interests too exclusively 
but we are all forwarned of this danger in 


modern life and if we are not always fore 
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armed against it that is proof of our own 
collective incompetence and unworthiness. 

Should such a group organization work 
Surely, yes, under ap 
Let 


show to the public that measures of accom 


for better salaries? 


propriate conditions. such a group 
plishment have been steadily rising in its 
field; that 
tions to better definitions and standards of 
that 


teachers are making contribu 
aim, method and acceptable results; 
better craftsmanship is being exacted of 
new teachers insofar as the group can in- 
fluence that matter; and that the retention 
of present teachers or inducements for the 
accession of new teachers requires increased 
compensation—having presented these Jus- 
tifiable and worthy claims, any such group 
will make at least a worthy and deserving 
showing in asking the public for further 
financial recognition. But let such a group 
show its proper understanding and appree- 
ation of the operations of economic law of 
supply and demand in setting standards of 
compensation ; let it not misuse catch words 
about ‘‘rights’’ and ‘‘justice’’; let it show 
due appreciation of the burdens borne by 
taxpayers in supporting public schools 

doing these things, it will at least have se- 
instead of senti- 
We 


must never lose sight of the fact that Amer- 


cure foundations of fact 
ment whereon to support its cause. 
icans generally believe devoutly in public 
education ; that they are willing to support 
such education generously where they ean 
see visible connections between outlay and 
results; and that, while collectively as em- 
ployers, they are somewhat slow and un- 
appreciative and even willing for periods 
to suffer the mechinations of bosses, they 
are, in the long run, generous and willing 
to respond to honest publicity. 

These organizations should not 
only work, at appropriate times, for better 
salaries, but, no less, for other better con- 


Permanency of tenure 


group 


ditions of work. 
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compatible with efficient and patriotic serv 
ice, pensions, compensation on the basis of 
the year’s service rather than that of th 
week or month, proper provision for sab 


batical years, teachers’ participation in the 


making of courses of study—these, always 
analyzed and valued ultimately in terms o! 
the good of the children, the good of t! 
the 


ought certainly to be the objectives of 


community and good of the state, 


operative action on the part of all teachers 


seriously concerned with the well-being of 
their profession. 

One eondition of fundamental impor 
tance should never be overlooked in sue} 


efforts. Teachers, like other public ser 
vants, are the employees of all of us, not 
some of us. They face therefore and must 
discount in advance the exceptionally diffi 
eult task of convineing their collective em 
the 


object ives like 


ployer of fundamental rightness 


those named above. Th 
temptation to appeal to faith or credulity 
or, in extreme eases, to resort to some kind 
of coercion, will always be present. As 

must strive t 


profession we constantly 


discover, formulate, and popularize tl 


fundamental reasonableness of our claims 
Will teachers’ pensions in the long run im 
prove teaching without disproportionatels 
increasing its cost? We must be reaso1 
ably sure that they will before we try 

convert the public to our point of view 
We sometimes say teachers have rights t 
pensions or are entitled to them as a meas 
but 


without justification unless we premise th: 


ure of justice; these assertions a! 


justice of pensions for all. Teachers ar 


no more entitled in their own individua 
rights to pensions than are farmers or car 
penters or public stenographers. But ver) 
different is the question when looked 
from the standpoint of the higher soc 
expediency or economy. Then it at leas 


seems very probable that a right pens 
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system for teachers will in a number of 
ways improve teaching service without ex 
cessively increasing its cost. Pensions thus 
become a measure of combining efficiency 
and economy 1n publie service, and not a 


} 


device of either charity or of justice. 


THE FEDERATION OF TI ACHERS’ ORGANIZA 


TIONS 

Let us assume the existence of compact, 
functioning organizations of those teachers 
whose professional aims and interests are 
nearly alike. Logically there will first be 
local groups, then state or regional group 
ings and finally national groupings of these 
teachers, as indeed we find now loosely ex- 
emplified in widely extended organizations 
of superintendents, high-school principals, 
teachers of Latin, teachers of 
music, and the like. 
Should federate ? 


Here again the answer must be in the af 


high school 
kindergartners, 
various 


these groups 


firmative, subject always to the proviso 
that such federation is clearly and in the 
long run in the interests of the public wel 
fare. There are certain large objectives in 
education, of which educators may be ex- 
pected to have more exact and more com- 
plete knowledge than any other class of 
persons, and which objectives can only be 
realized by very extended cooperative 
effort among all persons primarily serving 
the cause of education. Here again it will 
always be of the utmost importance that, 


felt, 


there shall be no misuse of its powers for 


onee the strength of federation is 
shortsighted or self-centered class interests. 
Educators that a 


part of the painful history of humanity is 


ean never forget large 


made up of the social diseases, 


catastrophes, and permanent ruin, wrought 


wrongs, 


by men who organized themselves first for 
the public weal and then turned and ex- 
ploited should 


those whom they serve. 


Priesthoods, military groups, skilled labor- 
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ers, holders of capital, traders, landowners 
healers, lawgivers—all these at sundry 
times in history have become hatefully 


predatory or parasitic 


by the very development of mutual aid and 


understanding wherewith at first thes 
multiplied their public service. It is easy 
to awaken the spirits of self-interest, ag 


grandizement and monopoly in the humar 


breast: and it is not diffieult for those who 


have become members of exploiting groups 


to eonvinee the mselves of t} er hte OusSness 
of even their « xpioiting activities 


Nevertheless, just as the modern world 


imposes unionization on each class of work 
ers, so it imposes federation on groups 
whose contribution to social well-being ar 
of related kinds. We must use federatio 
as we use all other great powers—in th 
eonviction that it is a good servant but a 
bad master. 

COOPERATION WITH NON-EDUCATIONAL OR 


GANIZATIONS 


We can readily imagine educators becom 


ing influential collectively (some of them 
have always been greatly influential indi 
vidually) in promoting some public inter 


ests that are not primarily edueationa 


We can imagine them as having clearly di 
fined educational policies of such seope and 


importance that the enlistment of non-edu 


eational agencies towards their realization 


becomes a worthy object Inevitably the 


Shall teachers’ unions or 


problem appears: 


federations of educators ally their efforts 


in any degree with unions or federations 


whose fields are other than educational 


Here 


be in the affirmative when it is clear that 


again the answer must logically 


the interests of society as a whole and not 


one section of it alone are being served 


But 


ancient 


educators must not lose sight of th 


and still important fact that so 


ciety abounds in organizations whose ob 











jects and accomplishments are on _ the 


whole worthy, but which necessarily oper 
ate through the defence or promotion of 
sectional, sectarian, or partisan interests. 


Political parties, religious sects, competing 


corporations, rival nations, emulative cul- 


. , ’ 
tural ations are all, SO Tar aS sociol- 


assoc 


ogy can now inform us, valuable, if not 


indispensable, means of insuring social effi- 


ciency and progress. Geographers tell us 


that there are only a few regions on the 


surface of the globe where human energy 


These are regions 


can reach 1tS maximum. 


where in the course of the vear, there is 


much heat as well as much cold, where wet 


and dry SCaSOnS alternate, where high baro 
succeeds to low, 


metric pressure rapidly 


and where frequent storms, instead of ever 
placid skies, summon men to plan, to work, 
and to conserve. In the same way, prob- 


] 


ably, the maximum of social progress comes 


where, within wholesome limits, men form 


groups which, under reasonable restraint, 
advance 


these 


factions to 
When 
groups become permanently strong at the 
of the 


follow. 


strive in contending 


their own interests. some of 
others, paralysis and ruin 


Hence the 
prevent 


expense 
of eourse, constant 
struggle of democracy to one po- 
litical party, one church or one economic 
interest from enslaving the rest. 
But it is easily understood by an observ- 
ant student of society that the partisanship 
which might well be permitted to one group 
would be destructive to another. For hun- 
dreds of years all civilized states have tried 
to prevent their lawgivers—that is Judges, 
rather than lawyers and legislators—from 
being tied up with party or sectarian inter- 
ests. In any democratie state it is keenly 
felt that army and police must serve the 
commonwealth as a whole and not any fac- 
tion therein. At its best the ministry or 
priesthood remains aloof from economic or 


political contentions; and none of us are 
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served by 


certain tha public interest Is 


rivalries or worse between different reli 


Pious Organizations. 


Now there exist many reasons why pub- 


lie-school teachers can not closely ally them 


selves in their corporate capacity with a 


particular political party, religious sect 


economie union or other group promoting 


factional interests. The most 


} 


is that public school teache rs, like 


the police, the d navy, as well as 


army an 
fire fighters, health officers and other pul 


lie servants are bound to devote them 


selves to the needs of all the members of 
rather than a special group within 
it. Related to this is, of fact 


that to all, for 


society 
course, the 
any person, owing service 
feits the confidence and loses the support 


of a part of his public when he allies him 


+ 


self, or in any way binds himself, to a fae 


tional part of that public. 
It would be folly-as well as a social of 
fense for teachers collectively to ally them 


selves with the Democratic or the Republi 


can party, with the Methodist or the Cat! 
oliec church, with a suffrage, or with a 


‘‘wet’’ partisan group. For the moment 
such an alliance might procure them var 
ous gains, but in the long run they would 
lose public support and confidence. It mat 


ters little that each of these groups or 
parties sincerely believes that it is working 
ultimately and only for the general good 
and that error lies chiefly among those wh« 
In effect 


and 


these are a 


do not support it. 


partisan groupings movements. It 
should be clearly understood, of course, 
that the rights of individual teachers ac 
tively to participate in the work of partisa 
groups is not here under discussion. 

there 


non-partisan in aims, with whom teachers 


Sometimes are groups, avowedl) 


are urged collectively to cooperate. I 


some regions the Grange has been such an 


Groupings for mutual cul 


organization. 
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ture, or for the provision of relief, are often 
of this character. Obviously, teachers do 
not encounter the same risks in cooperating 
collectively with organizations of this char- 
acter as with those that arouse partisan 
But 


teachers 


even in the ease of these 


feelings. 


groups must, in their collective 


iction, hold themselves resolutely aloof from 


ri 


seeming partiality. 

It would seem entirely appropriate for 
teachers’ unions or federations to seek the 
cooperation of, as well as to extend sympa- 
thetic help to, all organizations in promot- 
ing worthy social ends ineluding those ma- 
king for a better status of teaching. If 
teachers’ organizations can conscientiously, 
openly, disinterestedly, and always on equal 
terms, seek the support of the various po- 


litical parties, of the various religious 
bodies, of 


farmers’ organizations, professional men’s 


wage-earners’ organizations, 
organizations, then the dignity of their 
callings and the fundamental rightness of 
their aspirations and objectives are almost 
certain to be preserved. But let them once 
enter into close cooperative alliance with 
collective which is seriously 


“any agency 


opposed, as to its purposes or as to its 
methods, by a substantial part of the com- 
munity—they will find that in the conces- 
sions which must be made, the stands that 
must be taken, and the acts that must be 
shared in, the profession will be ecompro- 
mised, publie confidence alienated, and a 
very jungle road of dire possibilities en- 
tered upon. 

Let it be that these 
often apply also to other organizations 
those of 
afford in the long run to ally itself with one 


noted conclusions 


than teachers. No church ean 


political party. The strong leaders of the 
Federation of Labor have always resisted 
either the formation of a labor party or en- 
during with an party. 


alliance existing 


We should view as disastrous any attempt 
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of physicians, soldiers, or merchants to 
affiliate 


with any organizations devoted to the pur 


for defensive or offensive purposes 


suit of political, religious or special eco 


nomie ends, 


TEACHERS AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 

Recently some teachers have undertaken 

to ally themselves collectively with the 


Labor. It 


known that the Federation is actively try 


American Federation of 


ing, at least in the persons of some of its 
representatives, to enlist teachers in ¢o 
operating organizations 


Americans in general have much respect 
for the Federation of Labor 


of its distinguished 


and not least 
leaders. No 


worthiness of 


for some 
serious student questions the 
many of its aims and the value of its ac 
complishments. 

But from the standpoint of the nation as 
a whole as well as from that of the 60,000, 
000 or more productive workers in that na 
tion—farmers, farm-laborers, factory work 


ers, miners, professional men and women, 


housewives, servants—the Federation rep 


population 


part of 


fact a 


resents but a our 


Furthermore, it is in militant part 
and at times devoted to the pursuit of aims 
and to the employment of methods which 
are strongly opposed by other Americans 
no less deserving of public confidence than 
the members of the Federation. 

There can be no escape from the conclu 
sion that, from the standpoint of any par- 


ticular community, state or the nation, the 


American Federation of Labor must be r 
garded as a class or partisan organization 
in no less degree than is a political party, 
or a reform movement. Its par 


than 


a church, 


tisanship rests on economic rather 


strictly religious, political or other divisiv: 


grounds, but it is none the less a group 


which tends to enlist passionate support 
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and to create bitter opposition for all that. 


It is impossible to see how teachers can 
benefit their work or their profession in the 
long run by elose or exclusive allianee with 
the Federation of 


latter shall 


] ; 


Labor, at least until the 


} 


have ceased to reflect class or 


sectarian interests. Individual teachers 


and even local groups of teachers may 


profit for the moment, but the larger pro- 


fession as well as their successors will prob- 
such selfish 


ably pay a heavy price for 


SUCCESS. 


CORRECTION OF GRIEVANCES 


Educators are, in the main, public ser- 


vants. As such they are employed by the 


publie, direetly, sometimes, as in the case 
of some state and county superintendents, 
representatives 


or indirectly, by lay 


(school-board members) of the publie (or 


at least a majority of it at any one time 
Occasionally school boards delegate the ae- 
tual responsibilities of employing and dis- 
missing teachers to specialist administra 
tors. , 
The publie is almost necessarily a poor 
employer whether it acts directly at the 
ballot box or indirectly through representa- 
tives. It does not know the actual require- 


ments of the work for which it must em 


it is too many-thumbed to 
the 


ploy servants ; 


discriminate nicely characteristics of 


those whom it employs; it is slow to ap- 
preciate and reward merit in its employees ; 
and it commonly dismisses experienced and 
little 
Nevertheless, the modern 
for 
democratic collective employment of those 
The 
autocracies or bu- 
reaucracies found 


Hence we hold to the methods of 


trustworthy men and women with 


reason or @xcuse. 


world knows no effective substitutes 


who must perform publie duties. 


methods of hereditary 
have been tried and 
wanting. 
party selection, popular voting and fixed 


terms, mitigated gradually by eivil serv- 
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‘lection, tenure during good behavior, 


‘ce s 

and expert supervision in the case of the 

rank and file of workers. 
Teachers constitute the largest branch of 


the public service. The administration of 


the schools has remained local and elose to 
democratic control more than that of most 
other departments of community and state 
rovernments., 


Only slowly and reluctantly 


have communities surrendered the dem 


privilege of electing teachers ea 


cratic 
year or term, of dismissing them without 


hearing, and of allowing any dissatisfied 
parent to make an individual teacher’s lift 
miserable. Teachers’ salaries being chiefly 
paid by collective contributions levied on 
property, there exists ceaseless pressure, 

not to have these lowered, at least to pre 
vent them from being raised. In a thou 
sand ways the teaching profession is mad 
to feel the opprobrium and exactions of 
headed 


service he 


working for a many employer 


whose ideas of what should or 


eould have are relatively vague and i: 
choate. 


Some remedies for these evils have hee 


devised and others can be found. Never 
theless it may well be doubted whethe: 
public employment can ever become 


diseriminating, as appreciative, as well-r 
warded and as free from vexatious restr 

tions and deadening routine as private em 
ployment. Hence office-holders, including 


teachers, whether elected by voters at larg 
or appointed under more or less of dicta 
tion from these (in restrictive rules and 
laws if nothing else) must be prepared 

accept their positions with these limitations 
in mind. They may not expect to tr 
the publie as employer as they would 
private employer. The public’s sensoriun 
of responsibility is too widely diffused. | 
is now agreed by most competent students 
of sociology or political science that it is 


neither expedient nor right for the ¢ mp! 
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es of the public to coerce their employer when teaching was essentially casual labor 
through the medium of the strike or of No other real vocation has so much vaea 
sabotage. Grievanees of workers must be tion season as teaching. Progressive teach 


expected but only educational measures can ers use their vacations only in part for 


ffect their alleviation. Educators, if yest; they either work at something els 
strong in public confidence, are in a pecu than teaching or else devote themselves to 
arly strategic position to conduct such study. But the whole matter is uttet 

education if they are patient and relatively without standards or revulariza it 
inselfish in their aspirations. It is pecu present. Let teachers combine to establish 
iarly their function to be thinking in  pjeht standards. perhaps as follows: th 


terms of the public welfare and the condi teacher shall be employed and paid for 


, ing P . ‘ at rp spaty it an . . 
ns making for a next generation of fifty-two weeks each year: four weeks 


T * it , t} i¢ , 7 TX ‘ ' " . 
er citizens than those of to-day. the summer, in addition to holidays at 
Teachers’ unions should strongly address ye 7 
. other seasons, sha be devoted to rest: two 


emselves to a determination of the best 
‘ ; ? wert ks at the OT 
biectives and methods of this education ; ' 
“ a 7 + weekKS at 1S @ciose to preparat ry r ¢ sing 
the public. They should in the first 
i . ! ' work under direction of seh authorities 
place carry to the point of very clear and 


' . thirty-six weeks to teaching during the 
concrete formulation their conceptions of 


' ae “i full three quarters school year (of compul 
sound and enduring public policies. They ' | 
; ; : hide , sory attendance); and the rest to 
should bring scientific knowledge heavily i, 
' = sional study or in part to vacation classes 
to bear in defining and expressing the so- “a e ¥ 
ee . in the fourth or ‘‘empty quarter of the 
‘ial values of the ends to which they aspire. ps. os 
. school year. 
hey should resolutely avoid proposals that paccaand- 
. . () T » asis of the 0] "eS THUS Nronoser 
seem to conduce to the erection of bureau n the ba ! | ; , 





. . * T » Sno th t te ehe ‘Ss Th ul 
eratic control or to bring rewards chiefly ‘ uld it be shown that teachers and | 


those now entrenched in public office. alike would benefi aay | , 


Their proposals of policy and for legisla 


along some such roads as those het sug 


yn should invariably be accompanied by gested that the more than half a m 
evidences of aspiration and achievement publie school teachers of America are to 
for the good of education along lines that travel to public appreciation and approval, 
have nothing to do with financial reward or dignity of professional standing and oppor 
more secure tenure. tunities to render optimum servic No 

As an instance let us take the proposal less surely will selfish policies, threats to 
that teachers should be paid on a twelve eoerece the publie, morbid dw Ing on 
months’ basis. It is in the highest degree grievances and shortsighted alliance with 
ad sirable that teachers’ compensation organizations bout d by tradatt n and eon 


should be estimated by the year and so_ ditions to seek ends and to employ n 


given that it will bear the least possible re-  yery alien to public education, lead to the 
semblance to weekly or monthly pay for the downward paths of class struggle. milita 
few weeks or months for which casual labor- methods. and degradation of professiona 
ers are employed. standards 

On the other hand let teachers in seeking Davip SNep 
this reform also make concessions on vaca COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


4° 


ions, which are another relic of the days 
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THE PROBLEM OF RURAL EDUCA 
TION 
THe inchoate condition of our eduea- 


tional literature, due in a large extent at 


least, to emphasis being placed on specific 


phases of education, leaves many terms 
without definite meaning. This is espe- 
cially true of the newer fields in which 


there is always sure to be a lack of stand- 
The 


has been used frequently by many differ- 


ardization. term ‘‘rural education’’ 


ent speakers and writers. There is no gen- 


erally accepted meaning to which it ap- 


plies. Just as long as the definition is in 


doubt, there will be a corresponding diffi- 


culty in determining what its aims and 


purposes are, what are the boundaries of 


its field, by what methods it proposes to 
attempt the solution of its problems and 
what its program for action is. The pur- 
poses of this article are to show the chaos 
of terminology used in the field, to dis- 
eriminate between ‘‘agricultural’’ and 
edueation, to suggest a definition 


the 


‘‘rural’’ 
for the 


mediate step necessary for the realization 


latter term and to state im- 
of its program. 

Recent years have flooded us with a de- 
luge of literature pertaining to problems 


of country life. 


The ‘‘pros’’ and ‘‘econs’’ 
have been discussed with much gusto by 
both Jew and Gentile. The storm clouds 
gathering around the appointment of ex- 
President Roosevelt’s Country Life Com- 
mission were but forerunners of mightier 
tempests brewing from which we have been 
drenched by copious showers of rural re- 
The aims of this commission were 
the 


country life problems and to create in our 


form. 


to point out larger aspects of our 


national consciousness an awareness of 


their existence. With his usual vigor the 


energetic ex-President instructed the com- 


mission to ferret out defects He was 
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looking for diseased organisms, not healthy 
tissues. 

difficult to overestimate the im 
petus given to the country life movement 
by the How 


ever, certain trends in the development of 


It is 


report of this commission. 


our rural zeal are to be regretted. Congress 


refused a free distribution of the report 
It was castigated severely for its obstinacy 
recommendations were give! 


The 


term of office expired before the next ses 


Few of the 


serious consideration. President’s 


sion convened. In the spirited conflict t) 
findings of the commission were scattered 
A feeling grew that the Amer 


ican farmer was in a precarious conditior 


broadeast. 


Numerous movements were advocated ar 


‘slumming parties’’ were sent into rura 


The 


proved very popular. 


districts. new term ‘‘rural uplift’ 
Immediate actior 
was sought, so invitations for advice, pol 


icies and assistance were freely extended 


Business men contributed liberally to he! 
Back-to-the-farn 


launched. 


the ‘‘destitute farmers.’’ 


movements were Country 
preachers exhorted the rural people 
forsake Edueationa 


leaders, who could spare a few days fron 


their evil ways.’’ 
their regular duties, took a hurried trip 


the country, made a hasty survey of dis 


agreeable conditions, wrote a_ book 


posed as simon-pure rural reformers. A 
motley group of workers swarmed to tl 
field. Rural 
peded by the mistakes of the untrained 
the the 
propagandist, the charity worker and nor 


new progress has been im 


social idealist, t! 


uninitiated, 
descripts from other callings. 

They found themselves in a strange ¢ 
were eX 


vironment. Unusual results 


pected. Only a few weak institutions we! 
available. New ones were formed. Su 

terms as rural sociology, farm life schools 
abandons 


agricultural schools, 


county 
eountry churches, rural mindedness, ag! 
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eultural education, rural hygiene, school- 


in-the-open-country, rural recreation and 
numerous other similar phrases were freely 
enthusiasm 

the farm 


connected with it. 


coined. In their uneurbed 


their attention was riveted on 
and the work directly 
Other phases of social organization were 
the fought 
against being placed in a separate social 
caste. He that 


rls were ‘‘just as good as city boys and 


neglected. At first farmer 


contended his boys and 


r 


‘ 


girls,’’ that they should have equal oppor- 
tunities and that he and his family were 
too steeped in the drudgery of the farm to 
attend church on Sunday and have the 
At least a 
conditional surrender is evidenced by his 
the 
taught by agitators that 
‘‘bona fide’’ producer and all others are 
‘‘narasites’’ fattening on the products of 


preacher ‘‘rub in’’ some more. 


response to false economic doctrine 


he is the only 


his labor. 
From the outset agricultural and rural 


have been freely used with education. 
They are now coming to have distinct 


meanings. In agricultural colleges depart- 
ments of agricultural education have been 
organized to train teachers of agriculture 
for secondary schools. The field has been 
of teaching 


and 


methods 
The 


vocational aspects have been dwelt upon. 


strictly limited to 


technical agriculture. scientific 


The Smith-Hughes Act promises even 
greater emphasis on the latter. Its one 


purpose is to train more efficient producers. 
It centers in the vocation and has rendered 
Very little atten- 
and 
Still less is given to social inter- 


a valuable contribution. 
tion is given civic, economic social 
problems. 
relationships existing among the vocations. 
Whatever of general information and so- 
cial culture the student acquires must be 
obtained the barbed wire en- 
tanglements with which agricultural edu- 


eation has surrounded itself. 


outside of 
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reat _ 
Wallon Is Nn SO 


The meaning of rural ed 


definitely described. A group of ‘ d i~ationa 


leaders has always opposed the dominance 


of technical agriculture as advocated by 
agricultural education. It has been m 
unfortunate in expressing its position. The 


statement of its aims has been vague and 


fugitive. It has insisted that education in 


rural does not differ from that in urban 


schools. The opposition accepted the chal 
lenge and contended that the difference in 


environment necessitated entirely different 
The basic facets for 


In the heated 


Systems of education. 
clear thinking were obscure. 
discussions the proper application of prin 
ciples was concealed by sophistry. 
sides failed to see the complementary rela- 
tionship of the two points of view, that, so 
far as the elementary school is concerned, 
much 


different 


while the curriculums must be 
the 
interpretations so as to be full of meaning 


very 


same, they must be given 


to pupils in the different environments. 


Open attacks were waged against voca- 
tional education. No institution has es 


poused the cause of rural with the vigor 


which agricultural colleges have that of 


agricultural education. 
The definition of the term is in 


pre cess 


of evolution. A number of forces are 


shaping its boundaries. The tenacity with 


which agricultural education clings to 
technical agriculture excludes rural edu- 


sation from this field but leaves it free to 


social 


cultivate the immense territory of 


relationships. Those hidden in technical 
. : See e - 

agriculture find difficulty in adapting 

their technique to the minds and interests 


of children in the elementary schools. 
They have been dismayed when confronted 
with the gigantic task of training the rural 
More 


over, they have met the organized opposi- 


teaching force in this technique. 


tion of the educational world when they 


have insisted on introducing vocational 
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education in the elementary schools. This 


has left a large open domain on which 
rural education has staked out squatter 
claims. 

The content of courses in rural eduea 


those 


tion and the terminology given to 
dealing with the broader social aspects of 
problems help to define the term. 

deal 
They 


organization, administration 


rural 
The 


school problems. 


former type with elementary 


treat such conerete 
matters as the 
and supervision of an adequate elementary 
school system in rural communities, as the 
selection, organization and methods of ap- 


plying a socialized curriculum and as the 


selection, training and retention of an 


efficient teaching foree. The other type is 
almost invariably designated as rural, for 
example rural sociology. 

A few staunch devoted advocates of edu 
eation based on social principles extending 
beyond the realm of technical agriculture 
and introducing the country boys and girls 
life the 


have done much 


to a broader than farm affords 


toward putting meaning 


into the term. While others were disput 


ing among themselves, they have steadily 


forged ahead. Their chief eoneerns have 


been the development of an elementary 


school curriculum and improvement of the 
teaching force. They have insisted that 
the reasons for introducing country envi- 
ronment in the curriculum are psychological 
not vocational, namely, the only way to 


proceed intelligently in the learning proe 


ess is from the known to the unknown. 
They have urged that certain types of 
boys and girls in rural communities should 


They 


have pointed out that rural communities 


be encouraged in going to the cities. 


have ever produced larger populations 


than were needed to supply local industries. 
They have tried to implant a feeling of 
serve as a_ bulwark 


social solidarity to 


against which waves of selfish class inter- 
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times of 


ests might spend themselves in 


Stress. 


They have petitioned the American 


farmer to base his squarely on the 


ease 
principles of social justice and to rely im 
plicitly on an enlightened judgment rather 


than allow his elass interests and preju 


dices to be fired by the wiles and artifices of 
the demagogue. 


A number of unmet needs in country 


life helps to write meaning in the term. 


During an unprecidented spread of infor 


mation coneerning scientific agmecultur 


tenancy has constantly increased. A no! 


resident class of landlords has bee 


reality. The most productive agricultura 


lodge nomadie tenant farmers. hf 


areas 


ereased agricultural production has not 
developed open markets. Farm labor is 
difficult to obtain and hard to keep. sea 


fluctuations in demand cause mue 
The 
need finds capital difficult to obtain and 


The 


Social contacts 


sonal 


inconvenience. farmer in. greatest 


the interest rates the highest. work of 
women is full of drudgery. 
are provincial and few. The long list 
organizations which have sprur 


died 


have 


farmers’ 


up and down within the past five 


deeades expressed the eontinuous 
discontent of rural people. Their regular 
line of succession from generation to gé 
eration and from one section of the cou: 
try to another demonstrate the persistence 
and widespread prevalence of an oppress¢ 
social group. The similarity of grievances 


and in methods of organization indicat 
that the same issues are being fought over 
ineffective by the 
When the 


aims and purposes were being formulated 
but all 


with methods proved 


decay of earlier organizations 


not farmers alone, liberal-minded 


people have weleomed each successiv 


movement, disastrous as may have been 
finale of its predecessor. As one wri 
expresses it, the people have given tl 


silent assent to bringing ‘‘a socialist writ 
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to give the farmers, 


from New 
out of the 


York City 


abundance of his ignorance, ex 


lls and the 


pert advice on their economie ills 


remedy thereof.’’ 


It has been when ques- 


tionable business have been 
floated, 


been 


become 


enterprises 


vicious elass 


when 
proposed, when the leadership 
irresponsible and 


pledges and when the interests of the farm 


ers have been garbled with the 


personal 


leadership 


and political ambitions of the 


organizations have met with de 


at the 
sive opposition. 

The problem of rural education then, in 
its first phase, is one of definition or find 
must be deter 


r itself. Its boundaries 


definite specific 


Within 


fields it must map out clearly defined prob 


mined. It must have 


these 


fields for its ecultivation. 


ems to be solved. Through careful pains 


a technique that will demand 


must be developed. Its 


respectab ity 


workers must be so well trained in grap 


pling with from 


its problems that those 
ther fields, who dabble in them, will find 
eir positions most embarrassing. A sys- 


em of elementary schools must be pro- 
vided for country distriets which will fa- 
miliarize the pupil with his own immediate 
‘nvironment use of this infor- 


lead 


‘ontributions 


and by the 


mation him to appreciate the best 


made by travel, industry, 


science. literature, music 


history, ethics, 


and art. On no less broad foundation is it 


safe to place vocational education during 


the high-school period or a professional 


career at any later time, one of which 


should be the birthright of every country 
boy and girl. 
Rural 


agricultural 


has no eonflict with 
The latter 
should be 


respected by those working in 


education 
edueation. has 


fixed boundaries that sacredly 


rural edu- 
eation. The teaching of agriculture as an 


exact science and as a productive vocation 
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belongs str 
With 


agricuiture as as 


an equal exactitude the teaching of 


the narrow sense should he exe! 


the elementary schoo Ihe stricted vi 
eationa training provid 1 e Smitl 
Hughes Act sl ild be par 1 witl 
courses in history I dustry, «& mics 
and so r rea e b ! \ | 
rene’ il | ises l iffer | ? S 
ervision of rura i 7 1 of 
scien fic T lorma ‘ S 
| nsal < ring } formar 
courses, wl a broa ' irate evrasp 
fundamental s il relationships are J 

as essential t oo fering tl} tter 
courses. These tw helds s ild not b 
viewed as | g . oy 
rural education full sway and 
training of rut peop S il rela 
ships but not preparing them t rene 
efficient servi is Tarmers wou [ ! I 
ness. It is no less dangerous to trait 
country people ul hey riva (re! 
mans as pt! ducers but possess a §s 


vision almost as blunted as that pictured 


in Edward Markham’s ‘‘ Th 


Hoe.”’ It IS not a matter of ‘Noosing the 
yne and 1 ng tl ther rs ld 
one grow at the expense of tl bu 
the two must be developed sid side so 
as to insure social poise. 


Rural education has 


wards for the conscientious scholar and 
patient worker who are willing ft id th 
expedition on ts mward n rel I 'nless 


the down-trodden tenant farmers are give 
justice’ through the intelligence of ev 
tionary methods, the havoe wrought by re\ 


olutionary contortions may be anticipated 


Unless the farmer is given more open and 
fair markets based on facts gathered 
from carefully directed investiga 

the sporad >» business-wrecking devasta y 
economik utburs S I thre | of tt hy 
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repeated. Unless there is a growth of 
mutual understanding between rural and 
urban people, the interests of the one will 
continue to be arrayed against those of the 
other. Unless more congenial relation- 
ships are established between the farmer 
and his employees, it will be impossible to 
attract the intelligent grade of labor de- 
manded by scientific agriculture. Unless 
women on the farm are given common 
labor-saving devices and an attitude is ecre- 
ated affording them such necessary com- 
forts as maternity hospitals, they can not 
be expected to bear and nurture a strong 
virile citizenship. The task of training 
350,000 intelligent teachers to take these 
methods into the rural schools is a gigantic 
undertaking. 

The second phase of the problem is much 
more exacting and loads it with heavier 
responsibilities. It must develop a con- 
structive leadership. The much more diffi- 
cult task of training an intelligent follow- 
ing to cooperate with it must be met with 
genuine frankness. For too long a time 
the country has depended on outside agen- 
cies for its leaders. Being unfamiliar with 
conditions they have often magnified the 
sufferings and injustices borne by farmers. 
Many have been visionary and impossible 
enigmas. Fantastic reforms have been 
promised. Unreasonable demands, fanciful 
utopias, sudden social reorganizations and 
embittering controversies have abounded. 
Some leaders have been honest and consci- 
entious but uninformed and misguided, 
while others have desecrated the causes of 
the farmers with mercenary and unscrupu- 
lous methods. The farmer may not have 
suffered more acutely from improper lead- 
ership than other classes have, but in the 
greater number of cases evidence has been 
heaped on the assumption that leaders of 
progressive movements are unreliable. 


Their followings have been hard to control. 


Agrarian movements have originated and 
reached their highest intensity in pioneer 
districts just passing from the one crop 
stage to diversified farming. When the 
supremacy of cotton in the south and wheat 
in the north has been threatened, rabid un- 
compromising farmers’ organizations have 
registered the passionate outbursts of a 
citizenship inured to following the blind 
promptings of wanton individualism. In 
arriving at decisions clear impassionate 
judgments have been the exception not the 
rule. Each movement has had precious 
grains of truth hidden in the chaff. Such 
as could withstand the winnowing blasts 
of public criticism and retain their germi- 
nating power have borne a belated fruit- 
age. One writer describes one of these 
movements as ‘‘the political Samson who 
slew more Philistines at his death than he 
ever did in his life.’” The farmer along 
with other classes must be brought to real- 
ize that impatience is often repelling not 
alluring, that exaggeration is hindering 
not helpful to causes and that unreliable 
leadership is obstructing not advancing to 
his interests. The influence of the country 
people has often confronted progressive 
movements with a dilemma. It has been all 
but impossible to awaken rural people and 
next to impossible to control them when 
onee aroused. Conservatism has always 
reckoned on the farmers’ vote to defeat 
progressive measures and maintain the 
‘status quo.’” Just as long as farmers’ 
problems are confused with such issues as 
sub-treasuries, free silver planks, whole 
sale elimination of middlemen, socialism, 
personal integrity of their exponents, ete., 
they will continue to become defunct after 
arousing much unwarranted prejudice 
against the cause of the farmer. Rural 
education must remove these stigmas and 
invent a more economical process for ex 
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tracting the social precipitate from these 
movements. 
In a vital sense the third phase is that of 


self-annihilation. Sueh terms as rural, 


are too narrow for 


rban, municipal, ete., 
resent-day application. They must be 
subordinated to, rather than made equiva- 


nt with, or placed in the forefront of na- 
The 


itself in 


nal problems. problem of rural 
the 


The history of 


iueation must lose broader 


of national education. 
organizations is 


a number of farmers’ 


written in the experiences of the past fifty 


vears. Many have been full of promise 
nd have become national in scope. All 
ive been conceived in class prejudice. 


On reaching virility each lusty youth has 
prostituted his energies in a more or less 
maddened race to gain unrestricted class 
Within the 
founded 20,000 subordinate organizations. 
The Agricultural Wheel claimed a mem- 
bership of 500,000. In 1892 the People’s 
Party east a vote of 1,250,000 and elected 
eight The the 
organization, the sharper and more in- 


license two Grange 


years 


congressmen. more recent 


tense have been the conflicts of class rival- 
ries surrounding it. Merely transferring 
political power from one social group to 
another does not necessarily mean a step 
Oftentimes it does 


toward dem yeracy. 


rankle malignant social cancers which 
make impossible national solidarity and 


the decrees of social 


Rural education must lead 


bstruet justice. 
eountry people 
to project themselves out into society and 
On the 
other hand it must present the causes of 


appreciate social relationships. 


the rural people in such a clear, forceful, 
mpartial manner as to challenge the re- 


spect of other social groups. 


It is time to 
ask as a nation whether we can tolerate or- 


ror 
in 


izations teaching farmers ‘‘to raise less 
rn and more hell’’ and flaunting as their 


battle cries ‘‘a struggle between the rob- 
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bers and the rol 


’ ' 
; . , ‘ +? , 
the Skinners and the skinne 


The Smith-Hughes Act made possible 


annual expenditure by the nation of 


$500,000 in 1917-18, and by gradua n 
creases the sum will reach three million in 
1925-26. The states match these sums with 
equal amounts. These subsidies are for 

sole purpose of making farmers better pro 


ducers. 


Germany ha 


cational centered on mé 


te 
Svsten 


efficiency will bring the anticipated results. 


Her narrow-visioned servile citizenship 
deadened to an appreciation of social 
needs was ostracized as outlaws DV @lVil 


Her dull 
diery with a sluggish morale shuffled on in 


} 


itable disas 


ized peoples. unimaginative sol 
their goose-step march to ine 


ter. Citizens and soldiers were goaded on 
by their imperialistic masters with false 
reports, improbable promises, threats and 
Their 

the 


‘Pan-Germanism,’’ 


fear of brutal relentless discipline 


provincial minds, intoxicated with 


maddening dream of 
were unable to picture a world in which 
enlightened reason and social justice, not 
brute force and unleashed passion, pre 
vailed. The more socialized viewpoint of 
the Allies thrilled both 


zens with a quickening morale. 


and e¢iti 


Selfish 


4 as 
soldiers 


interests melted away and mutual satisfac 
tion was found in earrying out the com 
mands of Marshal Foch, Generalissimo of 
Allied Forces. 


that the stolid Germans spent fifty in per- 


In four years an efficiency 


fecting was relegated to the scrap heap. 
The 


teaching of social 


Germans, having disregarded the 
relationships, were un 
able to loosen their shackles and qualify as 
world in which democ- 
By the Smith-Hughes Act 


a national guarantee for the advancement 


citizens of a new 
racy is to rule. 
of agricultural education has been 
Not only th se 


education 


riven. 


in agricultural and rural 


but all liberal-minded citizens 











should insist that rural edueation be 
treated no less liberally. 

Edueational policies, as relating to 
country people, are just emerging from 
chaos. Agricultural education has been 


the first to present a systematic program. 


Its policy is narrow in that it is restricted 
immedi 
efficient 


toward its 


entific agriculture with the 


to se 


ate aim of making farmers more 


producers which is but a step 


ultimate goal of inereased economic pro- 


ductivity. The enrichment of the lives of 


social and 


country people in 
lines is a by product. To this extent the 
program is at least partially dehumanized. 


Rural education should be mobilized in the 


interests of the human resources in rural 
districts. On it rests the responsibility of 


17 


general intell and ap 


raising the ivence 
preciative culture of our rural citizenship. 
It must begin early in the formative period 
of the 


hence the 


lives of country boys and girls, 
urgent need of an adequate ele 


hool This 


school system. must be 
suppleme nted by courses 1n Clvie, ec 


mentary 
momie 
and social relationships during the second 


ary school period. Intelligent and eare 


fully prepared scholars should be enecour- 
aged in attacking the many problems m- 


volving the physical, mental and social 


welfare of the human forees in the coun- 


+ 


try communities. An_ intelligent lead- 


ership willing and able to perceive the 
application of principles of social justice 
must be trained. These must be worthy 
of the respect of a citizenship that relies 
on its reasoning powers, rather than rank- 
led prejudices, in selecting, Judging and 
supporting its leaders. In a subjective 
way the rural people must realize that they 
constitute only a portion of the nation. 
They 


rural life were it not for the contributions 


must appreciate the barrenness of 


groups. In an objective sense 


of other 
they must be so thoroughly socialized as to 
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remove all stigmas of a peasant class. Eae 
weal abov 


When rura 


formulated a ¢ 


must place the national 


group 


the welfare of either class. 


education has really 


structive program, the funds necessary 


must be provided. 


r . + 
ITS reailZation 


TuHos. J. SMART 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF WISCONSIN 


mposed of B t, Cam) Carr 
Lawrence college Marquette | =}t \l 
ton, Northland and Ripon coll 3, I 

ng non-de I lat il ind d 

Protestant and Cat ec groups | 

itions have | me associated t 

their comm problems In their 

nent they say 


1. Seeking to create an 
standing of the voluntarily maintained 
functions, its pro 


Wisconsin 


other words, 


that by striving to obtain in 
formed publie opinion. In 
engaged in an educational work to aequa 
people of Wisconsin with the voluntarily su 
college. 

2. This edu 


with a financial campaign in 


itional work is to be f 


which $5,0 


be raised, the money to be distributed a1 


eight institutions upon a basis of student 


and to be used by them in meeting their res 


immediate and 


pressing needs Those 


miliar with the problems and wants of th 


tarily maintained institutions declare that 


needed largely to obtain financial assistar 


Wisconsin is a 


the colleges of publie thor 


informed with the difficulties of the colleg 
day The case of 


so sound that it is certain that ones 


these colleges ia «af atT 


public mind comprehends the needs 


vately endowed college, aid will be giver 


ately. 
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il ints t nich 1 
vet, which provides 
t ed sha Db takel 
the state 11 me tax 
T equi gr educat 
the ¢ es and whs 
for establishiy = 
for elementary s 
come ettective Dur 
the 4 ture 
< x ! ! u é 
f petit su ae 
reterred » 
mis he rer } 
were } 2 od 
many eeks bu 
expired on Wednesday 
of the required 15,0 
eaiti ‘T ( ( | 
out to the « S | 
format ’ is to the 
purposes, the nbet 
etc., as 1t 1s up t 
state | J d \\ ( T 
vl ch eac! d 
school fund distribut 
GOVERNOR CALVIN 
setts, In a communi 
I. Peters, of Bostor 
port for inereased s 
the publie s 3 
diminishing number 
schools who are prep 
urging aid to the te 
nteres ot i ve 


It. will be w 


I cooperate 
Massachusetts for 
pay of those enga 
of our 


commonwe 


the pay T« 


than 





wre College 2TOR8 
rquette University 19001 
t College 17700 
n Colles 14:69 
roll College 08742 
tor ( lege { 687 
on College 4496 
rthand College "917 
rning salaries for college teachers thi 
ssing as are the material needs of the col 
the me ssity of paying the members T the 
tional staffs salaries which will enable them 
th increased cost of ving calls for pr 
ict It is significant to note the wave o 
ent all over the United States in favor of 
uncial reeogniti of the services of col 
ssors Wisconsin has an opportunity t 
t eadership in this nation wide move 
It is obser 1 that the demand for a 
gy wage Tor ne ( lege pr lessor Ss in v 
Ons m rather thar \ . Coll] a pres 
- ‘ nly iware that eve imonyg nen whi 
‘ gy ft < 1 their abi es to the education 
th at a marked sacrif they are unable to 
t selves of those to w n they are will 
trust the lellecate aSkKS oO! nstruction 
tter how deep an allt On a2 Man may el! 
for his work he ear ot function to his 
st I his i ne be sueh as t provide ¢ y i 
t come for himself 
gy tear ot the wolf 
ty educational service 
s of the colleges in tl } 
the first need of their institutions is adequate 
es for professors so that strong men and 
en may be attracted and held as members of 
faculties hey subscribe heartily to the 
great sentiment of one of America’s fore 
lucators who said, ‘‘I would rather ha 
professors teaching in shacks on my 
; than marble halls with industrious 
ali 
JBLIC EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
movement to have the $4,000,000 State 
| und Act referred to the per ple under 
itiative and referendum amendment to 
Massachusetts Constitution having failed, 
gements are being made by the Massa- 
etts State Board of Education for the 
al distribution to cities and towns of the 
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2,000, while the number of students in colleges and 


technical schools has increased. Fortunately for 
us, the sterling character of teachers of all kinds 
has kept them at their task even though we hav 
failed to show them due appreciation and up to 
the present time the public has suffered littl 
But unless a change is made and a new policy 


the will break 


trade 


down. 


those 


cause of education 


adopted, 
become a for 


be 


stead of remaining the noblest profession which it 


either 
fitted for it 


Teaching will 


or abandoned altogether, in 
has been and ought to be 

considered 
of 


This important subjeet ought to be 
and a 
the 


remedy provided at the special session 


General Court 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Autnorities of the University of Pennsyl 
Vania are cooperating in the movement among 


the intelligence ex- 


aminations used so extensively during the war. 


American colleges to test nt 
Examinations for the freshman classes in the 
Wharton School, 
School of 
Dr. George Gailey Chambers, director of 


college, Towne Scientific 
School 
held. 


admissions, who supervised the plan at Penn- 


and Education have been 


sylvania, explains the movement in 


follows: 


part as 
Shortly before the war it was proposed that In- 
be to 
in selecting students for admission to college, and 


telligence Examinations might used assist 


also to assist in advising students as to the kind 
fitted to take. 
definite experiments were conducted to determine 


of course they were best Some 


their value, but no experiments on any extensive 
seale were carried out previous to the war ex 
perience with such examinations. At that time 


very few educators were convinced that they had 
much value. 

During the war a large group of psychologists 
to 
This group 


was called upon by the government assist in 


classifying new recruits in the army. 
pooled the results of their researches of the past 
few years and assembled and tried out, and re- 
vamped and tried out again, and finally developed 
satisfactory methods whereby the Intelligence Ex- 


aminations might be given with success simul- 
taneously to large groups of individuals. These 


examinations were given to over a million and a 
half men in the army and the results used to great 
advantage. 


The army experience added greatly to the belief 
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that this type of examination could be used to a 


vantage in selecting students for admission to « 


lege and for advising students while 


University announced that examinatio: 


Columbia 


, . } 


of this type would be used immediately in lieu 


the ordinary college entrance examinations if t} 


applicant for admission preferred the new ty 


examination 


Moreover, the War Department and the Burk 


of Education, shortly after the demobilization 
the S. A. T. C. last winter, suggested to the 
leges and universities that examinations of tl 


type might be used in determining the merits 
applieations for admission from returned soldier 
who were not able to satisfy the regular requir 


ments for admission 
This suggestion from the War Department wa 


approved by the undergraduate faculties here 


Pennsylvania and announcements were mad 
throughout the army last winter that Pennsy 
vania would admit ‘‘ War Specials.’’ 


Up to the present time one hundred and eighty 

Intelligen 

Examinations under the auspices of the Office 
of that 

forty-six have been admitted and are now studs 


six returned soldiers have been given 


Admissions and number one hundred ar 


” 


here as ‘‘ War Specials This is in addition t 
over two hundred returned soldiers who were a 
to satisfy the regular entrance requirements, a 


returned soldiers 


is also in addition to all of the 
who were students of Pennsylvania before enter 
ing the service—over a thousand in number. 
In Intelligence Examination 
used to assist in selecting students for admiss 
to the Evening School of Accounts and Financ 
this fall. 


to that school was much larger than could be a 





addition, an was 


The number of applicants for admiss 


commodated, and decisions as to who should b 
admitted were based upon all available significant 


data, including the results of the examination 


Concerning the plan for cooperating wit 
other agencies in testing the value of these es 
aminations Dr. Chambers said: 


Last spring the question was in the minds 
many members of our faculties here, as w 
elsewhere, as to whether intelligence examinations 
really had any value in connection with the s 
tion of students for admission or in advising t 
after they were in college. 
four 


vestigation into the merits of such an examinat 


As a consequence 


undergraduate faculties authorized an 
Also, since that action of the faculties, a 


mittee of the Pennsylvania State Educational Ass 
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state-wide investigation of 


n has planned a 


on, and, likewise, a committee of the 


for the 


118 quest 
Engineering Eduea 
the 
These 


Society Promotion of 


tion has planned a similar investigation in 


engineering schools of the whole country 


two committees are working together, and we, here 
at Pennsylvania, are cooperating with both com 
trees 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. H. O. Ruaa, of the school of education, 
the U1 


position of 


iversity of Chieago, has accepted 


educational psychologist at 


e Lineoln School of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
Epcar W. Kwicut, Ph.D. (Columbia), pro- 
of education, Trinity College (N.C.), 
Wake county, 
has been elected professor of rural edu- 
North Carolina. 


d superintendent of schools, 
N. ¢ 
m in the University of 

Dr. Werretr W. 
director of the 


(CHARTERS, professor ot 
Bu- 


Training, Carnegie Institute 


I and Research 
iu of Retail 
Technology, has been retained in an 
sory capacity by the Board of Education 
Indianapolis, which is contemplating some 
lical reorganizations in 


rT de 


DIRECTOR Hupparp Jupp, of 
school of the 
Chicago, will be one of the speakers at the 
Dakota State 


meets ai 


the curricula of the 
and high schools. 

CHARLES the 
education at University of 
South Teachers’ Association 
Mitchell on November 94, 25 
Some of the subjects Dr. Judd will 


diseuss before 


which 
d 26. 

the association are “ Changes 
the Curricula of American Schools,” “ The 

Length of the School Year,” and “ Contrast 
American and European Schools in Organ- 
ion and Studies.” 


Mr. the English Homeric 
scholar, has completed a series of lectures on 


Wait 


Northwestern University. 


WaLtTer Lear, 


Harris Foundation at 
Mr. 
of the London County, Westminster and 


the Norman 
Leaf is chair- 
YY iT 
Paris Bank, the largest institution of its kind 

the world. 

Proresson Francis W. Kensry, of the de- 
partment of Latin, of the 
Michigan, together with Mr. George R. Swain, 


University of 
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for the purpose ot a study of 
the battlefields of Cawsar, many of which have 


become more acce ssib e since the cl] mse or the 


present war. Private donations amounting t 
$26,000 have made this expedition possible, 
aithough the university Is sponsoring tl 


work. The 


a vear for 


survey, it , Will reguire 


con pleti y 
Mr. Frank R 
. Incation in ¢) 


structor in ed 


KEPLER is appointed 


It is reported t aa } o 
sidered for the pos superintendent 
schools of Los Angeles, ( f 2-H 


S. Gruver, now 
Worcester Mass. 

At Phillipsburg, N. J., 
Riddle 


who goes to 


Succes ds Sup rinte! 


rit 


Collingswood. Mr. Riddle is a 


graduate of West Point and Columbia U 
sity. Before entering the army he taught i1 
the South Philadelphia High School, was pri: 


cipal of the Pittsburgh Central High Sch 
supervising principal at Hardwick, Massachu 
and 


setts, 


district supervisor at Springfield, 


Massachusetts. 


Mr. H. V. 
intendent of schools for 
N. J.. has a 
superintendent 
ert M. Oberholzer has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Holloway. 

Proressor E. A. Strona, of the State Nor 
mal School at Ypsilanti, Michigan, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence 

Miss 
of home ec 
of the 
gaged by the Children’s 


Hot.toway, who ha super 
} 

several years in Bor 

dentown, ‘cepted a 


county in Delaware. 


Lypia J. Roperts, assistant professor 
momies in the se 


University of Chicago, has been e1 


make a survey of 


dren in rural districts Kentucky 


Dr. 


tion and director of the school of life insur 


Joun A. STEVENSON, professor of edu 
Institute of Technology, ha 
undertaken for the Inter-World Church Mov: 
North 


Carnegi 


ance, 


ment of America an nvestigation of 
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d methods of supervision 
1 + 


(°TLOM teache rs. 


Grorce F. James, who has returned 


ork with the Army Educational! 
A. E. | 
retary tor 
Association. 
the « 
Minnesota and later in 
da and 


mal director for 


Corps 
, has been appointed educational 
Military 


James was formerly dean of 


the [raining 


Camps 
Dr 
niversity of 


Ne 


Was educa 


lege of educatio ! > U 

‘niversity of 
I rance, 

camps and posts of the 

Department under the National War 

il of the Y. MC, A. 

Witus Hotmes 

has 

the American Library 


War Service in the 


he fore g 


oly io) 


h) 
the 


rk ( 
Mrs 


Kansas, 


oune 
Emporia, 
returned recently with Mr. 
Association 
Paris h 
of 


Emporia, 


Kerr, of 
who 
Kerr from 
Overseas adquar 
ters, has been appointed dean 
Kansas State Normal School, 
Mr. 
six years before entering the 


Mrs. 


sock logy 


women at 
the 1! 
stitution in which Kerr is librarian. For 
library war serv 
professor iT history 


College of 


Kerr had been 


the 


ice, 
and 
Presbyterian coeducational co 
the ‘arnegie In 
Novem 


Carnegie. 


Emporia, a 
lege. 

Founpers Day at stitute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will be celebrated on 
the late Mr 
The memorial address will be delivered by Mr 
Charles M. Schwab. The of 
Pennsylvania will be represented by Governor 
Sproul. Special music will be 


Mr. Heinroth and Mrs. Christine 


Son. 


ber 25, birthday of the 


commonwealth 


prov ided by 


Miller Clem- 


Dr. T. S. of the Carnegie 


} } 
ill make 


BAKER, secretary 


an addr ss 


Institute of Technology, w 
before the Association of ¢ 
Schools of the 


‘olleges and Prepar- 


atory Southern States, which 


will hold a convention in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on December 4 and 5. 

Presipent Jacop Goutp ScuurMan, of Cor 
nell 


library to replace the volumes destroyed by the 


of the 


University, has offered his philosophical 


burning library of the University of 


Louvain. 

A Croix pe GuERRE has been awarded in reec- 
ognition of distinguished service in connection 
with reeducation and rehabilitation for French 
and American war disabled, to Dr. E. L. Hol- 


[ Vout. X. No 


n, dean of the 
Agricultural College. 
France with the rank 


tive of the fe 


Dean Holton serv 
fF major as re} 
deral board for vocational 
tion. 

Ph.D 
Huron College, has been appointed hea 
F Colorado 


Schne ider, wl 


Ratpu J. Gitmore, (Cornel! 
department of lology ot 
Dr. E. C 


department of 


succeeding 
head of th 
cut Weslevan College. 
MaJgor 
] 


] } ’ } » 4 
physiography : lumbia Un 


biology at 


DouGLas JOHNSON, professor 
versity. 

turned from here he served as ch 
the Division of 
Americ: 


a member 


Boundary Geography 
Negotiat Pe 


of different internationa 


in Commission to 
and as 
ritorial commissions. 

A. TUCKER, 


‘trochemistry at ©U 


Dr. 


f ele 


SAMUEI formerly prof 


umbia Univer 


who served as major in the Chemical Warf 


Serv ice, 


he 


has been appointed chief chemist 


Chemical Foundation, Ine. 


From Scotland it is reported that Mr. En 


lie’s dismissal from the rectorship « 


f Ayr A 
excited sympathy 
A of the 


tional Institute was held to consider th 


emy considerable 


teachers. special meeting 


and other means were adopted to secur 


opening of it. The election to the Ayrs 


education authority (board of education) saw 


He has 1 


Mr. Emslie at the top of the poll. 


been elected as rector of Speir’s Schoo 


l, Be 
Mr. Emslie has, of course, resigned his n 
bership of the education authority. 


Tue inerease of $15,000,000 in the ed 


tional fund of the state of Illinois make s 


average of $300 a the s 


of 


for increases i 


increase vear in 


35,000 teachers and still leaves 
1 other expenses charged to 
The 


allowed an 


educational fund. county superinté 


ents have been average inere 


of a little over $600 a year. 
Tuk New York City Board of Edu 
survey of the school has beer 


porarily suspended until a decision sha 


system 


been given by the state commissioner of + 


eation, John H. Finley, on the appeal of ¢ 


Edu 


summer school, Kansas St 


“t 


or 
aw4 
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The 


ent appealed from the board’s order to with- 


Superintendent Ettinger. superintend 


draw his letter instructing all school officials 
to give him copies of correspondence they’ 
have had with Tristram W. Metcalfe, who is 
the 
of funds to 


*t survey. There is said to be a 


ing 
conduct the survey. 

Mayor THOMPSON'S school board appointees, 
a local judge, have 
Board of Edu- 
the ¢ 


who had been removed by 
returned to the Chicago 


been 


n through confirmation — by ‘ity 
uncil at a special session, now being seated 


conformity with the judge’s decision. 


Tue Kansas State Association for teachers, 


ich has hitherto held one annual meeting, 
is been divided into four separate meetings, 
be held on the same days in four corners 
the state. Each will have practically the 
ne program. In former years from 5,000 
6,000 teachers have attended the meetings. 
Tut 


annual meeting of the Association of 
Presidents of Pennsylvania was held 
22 and 23 at the Carnegie Insti- 
Pa. Dr. 
Finegan, state superintendent of 


October 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Thomas E. 
public 
was followed by a discussion of the question, 

To what the the 
ns and methods of the small college?” The 
necessity of increasing the resources, the en- 
the of 


cher education, to meet the financial stress 


instruction, delivered an address, which 


extent has war changed 


dowment, and fees institutions of 
and adjustment of the times, was the para- 
the The 
the the 
twenty-second was followed by a presentation 

J. M. Synge’s “ The Well of the Saints ” 


the little theater by students of the school 


unt issue before association. 


Om ning reception on evening of 


drama. 
I lif 
l ounced 


ent 


National Geographic Society has an- 
the establishment of 
through the 


geographic photographs which it has accumu- 


a new depart- 


which large number of 


lated will be made available for visual teach- 


‘ 


ng of geography in the form of loose-leaf 


Arnovut 1,500 former soldiers, sailors, ma- 


rines and nurses have so far been assigned to 
ne University of Wisconsin under the state 


ducational bonus law. Of these about 1,500 
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are in residence at present. 


of the law has been passed on by the 
preme court, however, no bonus money will 


paid to these students. 


Over three hundred and th 
the La Verne N 
awarded for the autumn quarter 
of Chicago. 
than fivi 
tion, of 


vides fo 


rty sel 
ves Foundation 
versity In previ 
hundred were assigned 
an estimated value of $2,500,000, 
paving he tuition of deserving s 


th War or wl 


descendants by bloo f anyone 


dents served in Cire: 
} 1) 
enatl 
the 


service in army or 


States in that war. 
Tut 


remit 


trustees of Sm 


payment of tuitio 
residents of rthampt 
the date of 


able to satisfy 


who have been 


three years before their admissi: 


provided that they are fully 
requirements for admission without cond 


and to continue this remission « 
out their college course, provided 
maintain their class standing and co 
the regulations of the college 

AN increase of several hundred in the enro 
ment of women students at lowa State College, 
at Ames, led Board 


Education to provide $90,000 for the construe 


Iowa, has the State 


tion of a new woman’s dormitory 


Tue entire board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, with the president, secretary 
and librarian of the university, have completed 
a visit at eastern universities. They came for 


the purpose of visiting the libraries 


nection with library plans of the 


of Michigan. 


A NEw schedule of salaries h 
for the colleges of Mississippi 

the Mississipp 
$3,600, an ver 40 per c 
and colleg 
increases 


Millsaps College, 


University of 

increase 
Industrial Institute 
& M. College, 
per cent.; at 

and of Mississippi Coll 
the State Normal College, 50 


cr¢ 60 ym r ce! 


per cent. 


THE student registration for the autumn 


quarter at the University of Chicago is just 
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announced and shows a large increase tory, social and political science and law, Pr 
ttendance in the corresponding quar- fessors Allen Johnson and F. R. Fairchild: 

o. In the graduate school of arts ,C, philosophy, education and religion, Pr 
terature there are 206 men and 168 fessor D. C. MacIntosh; D, mathematical and 

a total of 374; and in the Ogden grad physical sciences, engineering and forestry 
chool of science, 228 men and 82 women, Professors J. C. Tracy and H. A. Bumstead: 

ital of 310, making : total attendance in FE, natural sciences and medicine, Professo1 

ne graduate schools 684. In the senior col J. M. Flint and L. B Mendel. The distr 
leges 474 men are enrolled and 400 women, a_ bution of professors and assistant professors 
total of 874; and in the junior colleges 894 show fifty to division A, forty-three to B, 
men and’608 women, a total of 1,502. The eighteen to C, fifty-four to D, and forty-fo 


te tal for the college 3, including L52 unclassified to EK. The reorganization council Ww 1] be p 
students, is 2,528. In the professional schools meetings to consider the program for univ: 
there are 156 divinity students, 203 medical sity reorganization. 


students. 306 ] S ents, 242 1 -ducatlh ah , ’ . 
students, law students, 242 in education Tne Jeanes Fund, for the improvement 


and 576 in commerce and administration, . Negro Rural Schools, cooperated during t 
total for the professional schools of 1,483. 


session ending June 30, 1919, with publi 


Se ee ee ee Senne hs’ 
university college the registrations ar school superintendents in 220 counties in 12 


Wh, tetnte ‘tan - kaneis welnatva of os ; ate ; am , 
Phe totals for th university, e@XciuslV , states. The Supervising Industrial Teachers, 

sie ons. § » 9 O8 mn > 715 ) P ’ » ‘ 
duplications, are 2,934 men and 2,715 women, paid partly by the counties and partly by th 


4  Jeanes Fund, visited regularly in these cou 
ver e aut quarter of 1918 . »9 . . 
over the autumn quarter of 1915. ties 6,212 country schools, making in 


a grand total of 5,649, which is a gain of 1, 


Tue registration in all departments of Cor- 25,345 visits, and raising for purposes 
nell University is 5,370. The various school school improvement $324,896. The _ tot 
rank as follows: Arts, 1,723; engineering, amount of salary paid to the Supervising 
1,516; agriculture, 1,180; law, 168; architec Teachers was $74,545, of which the county 
ture, 121; veterinary medicine, 98; medicine school authorities paid $32,669, and tl 
(in Ithaca), 36; graduate school, 301; medicine Jeanes Fund $41,875. The business of these 
(in New York), 218. traveling teachers, working under the dir 
;' ;' ' tion of the county superintendent, is to 
As a step in carrying out the reorganiza- : : 
y 6 troduce into the small country schools simp\ 
tion program at Yale University nearly two f ; ; . 
, ; > home industries; to give talks and lessons « 
hundred professors and assistant professors sane cs ; 
"= ps sanitation, personal cleanliness, ete.; to et 
met on October 27 to make up divisions and , 

courage the improvement of school hous 
elect representatives to the university council. . 


Rev. William Adams Brown, of New York 


City, chairman of the corporation’s committee 


and school grounds; and to organize clubs 
the betterment of the school and the neighbor 


hood. 


on educational policy, presided. He also out- 
lined the form of university organization, Tue Harvard University endowment ec 
laying stress upon the large powers to be mittee has designated the Cambridge Tri 
given the council. There will be three Company as a depository for contributi 
groups: general administrative officers of the from teachers and administrative officers 
university, the deans of schools, and one of the university. The committee does not wi 
representatives of the divisions. After the to urge members of the teaching staff to c 
general meeting the divisions met separately tribute; but their contributions will be wv 
and chose representatives, those of 30 mem- come, and the Cambridge Trust Company 
bers being entitled to two and those of lesser will supply the necessary forms for subscri| 
number, one. The elections were: Division tions. Contributions may be made in full 
A, language, literature and art, Professors by pledge of five annual or ten semi-annua 
Clarence Mendell and C. B. Tinker; B, his- instalments for five years. Through a m 





~—. 
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derstanding, the letter of the endowment 
addressed to members of the fac- ional status and directs their 


y did not reach them all. The endowment port and maintenance. Besides 


mmittee had no intention of making any committee of the campaign orga 


nection among members of the faculty in which Leonard Tillotson, « 


ding out this letter. Through misunder- man, there is a k 
nding, also, a few members of the faculty posed of leading 
been visited by canvassers. The com- of the state. 
intended to have no personal solicita- Tin 
teachers and officers of the university nr 
te Teachers 


any have been appealed to in s 
conducting 


teachers in 
ts of the University of out material on the 
higan adopte following resolution: seeking information. 
solved, That the term of service of every fac- tion was organized only last June, 
member shall automatically expire not later includes in its membership Visiting 
the nd of the semester or summer vacation from many parts of the United St 


ever next begins after the sixty-eighth ann visiting teacher—called home 


r f his birthday he June com _ . . , 
h birthday, or than the ine ¢ visitor in Bosto Is a teacher 


raary of 
neement when such anniversary falls within the , ’ i ager i , 
: erienced in ie solution « socia roblems 
r 1 tT t T ] } 


last semester of the university year; subject to y s 
e right of the regents of the aniversity to con- affecting school children, and a adjusting 
ue the service of any member of the faculty in the difficulties that arise in regard to prob 
» performance of all or part of his former duties lematie children—the precocious, the defi- 
h time and at such compensation as may be cient, the backward, the sub-normal, the mis 


This legislation is to apply to the ¢hievous, unmanageable, or wayward, or 


ed upon. 
lent of the university and to all administra those hampered bv adverse home or environ- 
ve officers : is ro into effect at the end of con = 
7 -_ oe ae ees : adpeeresh mental conditions. Going out from the 
next university year, 1920-1921. Provided, : : 
eda SP . ' school into the homes and neighborh 
ywever, that this resolution shall not apply to any . he | 
analyzes » busy class-roo1 vacher the 
faculty member now in the service of the univer- inalyzes tor the busy class-room ™ 


; 7 ] ? yf 7 
ty who already has attained the age of sixty-four underlying causes of the maladjustment, and 
- through appropriate measures reclaims these 


srs 
future citizens to normal conditions, thus 


AN organization fer the purpose of waging 
. . . . preventing the retardation, delinquency and 
campaign for the adoption of the proposed fe 
ae . social waste that would have followed neglect 
ducational amendment to the constitution is — e th ild have ed negle 


Miss Jessie L. Louderbach, 158 West 78th 


Street, of the visiting teach 


ng formed throughout the state of Texas. 
is planned by the committee of citizens 
ch has the campaign in charge to perfect Department of Education, New York C 
and chairman of the publicity committee of 
the National Association of Visiting teachers 
and Home and School Visitors, 


the survey, and will be glad 


organization in every county. Central 
headquarters have been opened at 1510-11- 
13 American Exchange National Bank 


g., Dallas, with Joseph Utay, secretary of 
executive committee, in charge. The Visiting teachers, who are 
ling amendment provides for separating ated with the national orgat 
University of Texas and the Agricultural 
i Mechanical College and fixes the consti- 


mal status of all the state institutions of 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COMMON SENSE AND TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS 


her education and vocational instruction. DurinG the past year or two there has been 


Ts ’ . ° 1 ‘ 
At gives to the ( ollege ot Industrial Arts and more discussion over teachers contrac than 
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no doubt, has been due 


This, 


to unusual conditions in the teaching 


before. 


profession brought about by the war. 


leachers, as never before, are rapidly 


an awareness of the fact that their 


eoming to 


work is important and their services are 


needed A 


itself in 


group consciousness is showing 


many ways. Teachers unions are 


being formed, and those already formed are 


daily becoming stronger Wages is the chief 


subject ‘of conversation when teachers meet 


and a complaining attitude regarding con 


uncommon. 
ning to de fine their 
talked of 


ditions ot wor is not Every- 


where teachers are be gin 


‘rights ” even strikes are and 
actually put into operation. 
In the midst of all this 


the growing consciousness of 


uncertainty and 
importance on 
the part of teachers, there are stiil some 
superintendents and other employers of teach- 

to be found whose ideas regarding teach- 
ers’ contracts have been modified not one iota 


These 


terms of a 


during the past ten years. superin- 


tendents are thinking in mechan- 


ical organization where teachers are merely 


“ “ 


vacancies ” 


their 


things” with which to keep 


“filled.” A 


view, is not one who has helped his teachers 


good 


superintendent, in 


to advance in the profession, who has im- 


proved the condition of superior workmen by 


securing for them higher salaries in his own 


system or aiding them in finding advance 


ment elsewhere. A good superintendent, ae- 


eording To their ideas, is one who can keep 


teachers’ salaries down as low as possible, not 


only not advancing employees within his own 


also making it as difficult as 


system but 


possible for superior teachers to leave his 


system and begin work in another. 
One of his devices for carrying out his 


March 


“signed up” 


ideas is the early spring contract. In 
teacher is 
If, between the 


ror rd 


or April, the 


for another school year. 
signing of this contract and the opening of 
school in September, an opportunity for ad- 
vancement presents itself to the teacher, then 
such a superintendent considers it his duty 
teacher. If, in- 


think 


to “refuse to release” the 


deed, he should chance to about the 


X. No 


should be 
then the 


teacher’s desires and persuaded t 
~acher, 


favor to the te: 


‘release ” the te 
garded as a great 
than the clear 


thought 


volved rather duty 


superintendent. He is of as g 

erous rather than just, and the teacher is r 
garded as lucky rather than as receiving | 
rights. This 


obsolescent, 


view ot teaches rs’ contracts 


though not vet obsolete 
harks back to an age that i oO more. 
trace the history of t! 


One can easily 


obsolescent view of teachers’ contracts. 


to be explained by recognizing its caus 
_ ; . 
lhe superintendent used to rule through 1 
ability; 


Thus 


agreement in wh 


rather than friendliness and 


dominated and often domineered. 


contract was a one-sided 
the teacher, the employee, did not meet 
superintendent, the employer, on 
footing. A teacher was afraid to 
contract. Then, again, teachers were most 
women and superintendents were men. WI] 
still women are beginning 


this is true, 


assert their “ rights.” 

A third reason was the oversupply of tea 
ers, and the consequent advantage to the e 
The 


Still another reason was that 


plover in making contracts. reverst 


now true. 
school year began in September and fir 
The summer was regar 


both 


in May or June. 


as “vacation ” time for teachers 


superintendents. The regular month f 
superintendent’s absence from his work 
August, and it suited his convenience t 
sure he had all his teachers firmly contract 


With the lens 


ening of the school year, the rapid increase 


before taking his vacation. 


summer schools, and the better understandi! 
of administrative duties, the August vac 
for superintendents is a thing of the past 
What have been some of the results of 
false Many 
the best_teachers refuse to sign contracts 


( 
—— A 


all. Others will not sign them unless 


view of teachers’ contracts? 


; 


is a special clause introduced allowing 
the right to resign prior to thirty days bet 
the opening of school. Still others are 


; _ 
reluctant in making agreements and will 





tinitely contract for work until late in 
August or early in September. Many good 
teachers are leaving the profession, and one 
reason is because this false view of teachers’ 
contracts makes advancement difficult. 
What is the solution of the problem? Con- 
ts are contracts and should not be broken; 
ere is something “sacred” about giving 
ne’s word whether in oral or written form. 
iis should be acknowledged both by teachers 
nd superintendents. It is very important, 
wwever, that since contracts are to be re- 
spected only sensible contracts be made. 
W hat, then, is a sensible contract ? 
No eontract should be made which does not 
w a teacher the right to resign. Human 
r ean not be made a mere “ commodity ” 
except in a system of industrial slavery. 
Happiness depends largely upon being con- 
ted with one’s work, and this can never 


te! 


‘ist where the employee is deprived of his 
right to resign. Now, common courtesy de- 


ands that a decent notice be given when 


ne is about to resign. There are few, if any, 


nds of work where a notice of thirty days is 
t regarded as ample. Any teacher, then, 


hould consider it his right to resign at any 


7 


me, provided he gives a notice of thirty 
davs. It is entirely honorable, and the law 
support it. _ 
Now, the reverse of this modern contract is 
jually sensible. Any superintendent should 
ve the right to dismiss a teacher at any 
ne. Here, again, courtesy should require a 
thirty days’ notice. It is not fair to the 
hildhood of America to retain in the school- 
m month after month an inefficient teacher 
ply because the school year does not close 
until spring. This practise of many superin- 
tendents is quite as unfortunate as_ the 


nacity with which they cling to what I 


ave called the obsolescent idea of teachers’ 
contracts, 

What should a teacher do who wishes to 
resign and ean not give a notice of thirty 
vs? It sometimes happens that a real op- 
portunity will present itself to a teacher two 
or three weeks before the opening of school, 
or perhaps during the school year. In order 


to accept the position, it is necessary to act 
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QUICKLY and a thirty days’ notice is imp ssible 
When such an opportunity comes, the teacher 
should go to the superintendent and ask for 
an honorable release. If the superintendent, 
knowing the details, decides not to release the 
teacher from his contract, then the teacher 
should remain loyal to his given word The 
number of progressive superintendents, how 
ever, who will release a teacher upon short 
notice, even though it means considerable in 
convenience and sacrifice on their own part, 
is Increasing. 

Why should it be regarded as ethical for a 
teacher to resign upon short notice in order 
to leave the profession entirely and yet un 
ethical for him to resign in order to advance 
within the profession? If a teacher suddenly 
stops teaching in order to marry or to “ go; 
into business,” why the congratulations? 
while if he leaves in order to accept a pro- 
motion in his chosen profession, he is re- 
garded as a criminal. Is this consistent? 
The problems of readjustment of work which 
come to the superintendent are the same in 
either case. There is a false standard of 
conduct implied, and its origin lies largely 
within the teaching profession itself. Too 
few employers of teachers have been eager for 
the advancement of good teachers and the 
building up of a real profession. 

Some of these superintendents have even 
refused to recommend good teachers for 
positions in other systems, the only apparent 
reason being their selfish desire to retain 
them in their own schools. Is this working 
for the good of the profession ? Is it not a 
short-sighted policy tending to keep down 
wages both the wages of teachers and of super 
intendents? I say “of superintendents” be- 
cause the wages of superintendents rise and 
fall with the wages of teachers, although some 
superintendents seem to fear that teachers’ 
wages will tend to equal their own. 

If it be objected that this modern view of 
teachers’ contracts will make for less perman- 
ence of tenure, the burden of proof is upon 
the objector. Surely teachers will be more 
contented and will work more harmoniously 
with superintendents who are considerate of 


their welfare. The law that a teachers’ record 
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e advance in t wore salary. They have made us h 
be operative. Good nob with gratters and professional exploiters 
importance of remaining hey have made us pretend we were regu 
place and the futility of making : Ww hat was the price of a chance t 
numerous moves. Employers of teachers and to do the work we had 
judge by standards similar to those used in was bad. That was humiliating 
business world, and permanence of tenure tood it; for life is sweet. 


certainly one of these standards. But now come our friends to humiliate u 


The following quotation from a prominent and degrade us still further. Here is M 


Yn } 


v York City business man is pertinent Herbert Hoover, who has won an envi 
Walter Cri ey, secretary and treasurer of nternational reputation for heart 
the Or ! Company, in New York, } His wide sympathies and 
writing 1 recent issue of 7 he Ame rica? T10 oO the gen ral good need I 
Vagazine. SAYS: but his proven ability 
an = besiness. —— <ind that can be “ transferr 


What do we ask a man who wants us W prob ‘ms. Here comes 


him? We ask him thres questions: llow Lloove r and advises that teachers hav 
wants to pay down, where he is working salaries increased; and we clasp him 

and how long he has worked there, and where he colle ctive professional] be som and he 

lives If he has lived iong in his neighborhood it his plea will be heeded. 

looks like an asset A man may have the > But what does Mr. Hoover say ? 

easons in the world for changing his resi: ane : 

reasons in the world for changing his re al not say, increase teachers 

his place of business J] } ‘ °4t 

may work with more energy, with 


tion about it, permanence in either looks like . , . 
' Slngic mindedness. No, he Says increase 


bility in character ; . , 
: salaries, to bribe them, that they may 
If it has seemed that too severe attacks  ¢ertain doctrines through school and col 
have been made upon employers of teachers, He does not say pay them more that they 
let it be recognized that there are many pro- contribute more to the progress of the 
gressive superintendents who are entirely in munity, to the thought of the day, 
agreement with the views here expressed. solution of urgent problems. No, he 
The type of superintendents here criticized, pay them more so as to keep their 
like the type of teachers’ contract, is ol shut. He says, if we do not look ou 
solescent. We are fast coming to have more teachers will spill the beans. He says, 
common sense in the administration of public teachers are underpaid, they will allow 
education. tain unpleasant truths to escape fro 
Herpert PATTERSON custody, to become common and da 
OKLAHOMA A. & M, COLLEGE property. 
He does not say, Spend more mo! 
A TEACHER'S COMPLAINT . 
schools and on teachers, that we may 
Is it still (or yet) possible for a person to ore intelligence and more character 
be a teacher and maintain his self-respect ? more sincerity at the service of the 1 
Our enemies have insulted and betrayed us No, he says, Hire teachers and pay ther 
in the past. That was to be expected of our to help us keep things as they were j 
enemies. Phes had made us bow our necks past, to help us perpetuate the institu 
to hold our jobs. They have made us bend and conditions that led to the Great War 
still lower and lick boots, for promotions. to the Great Chaos following thereupor 


They have made us get down on our knees He does not say: 


, 


Pay teachers enou 
“yr for = } 7 i rs ik > cM — for > . 

to beg for small favors, like books for the make them independent leaders and p 

thrarie ottles fo » laboratory, or : . J 

libraries, or bottles for the laboratory, or a pants in the new democracy. No, 


1 November, 1919, page 31. Pay teachers more so that you 
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this not humiliating? 


you flush with shame or 
did. 


t 
ot 


Hoover guessed b ian J 


then 


Hoover is not alone. is one 


The late 


n, m ide precise ly the Sa rri¢ recommel- 


’ Ole 


mayor of Seattle ne 


journalists 


QUOTATIONS 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL SURVEY 


educational survey is a praise- 


vice for the promotion ol efficiency 
sponsiveness in a field of public service 
s especially prone to suffer from stag- 


has 


retrospect, the great educators 


So potent been the foree of 


it, in 
ave been distinctly known as re- 
a scientific method of 


school 


to the fanaticism 


The survey is 


is wrong with a 
leaving it 
zzi or 


Mark 


inspired but impractical Pestal 


imited influence of a magnetic 
wever, like the direct primary or repre- 
itself, it fails to fune- 


it falls into incompetent hands or 


government 


legitimate 
the New 
‘ity schools grew out of a jurisdictional 
the 


a mask for other than 


The pending survey of 
and city 


between the mayor 


ntendent instead of being the product 
a time when 


the 


legitimate need, and this at 


s been forcibly brought home to 


throug] 
ply: “] 
not know, 


committee 


ministrat 
candidate for 
the department 
vey (without 


two mol! 


Yr? 


appointm 


special appropriati 


passed upon, and, 

investigator himself, w 

he Board of Alderm 
These nces, 


fact 


circumst 


that 


the within the last 


official surveys 
New York Schools at great ex 


idicate 


have been Cc 
meager results, i 
the 


intendent’s 


f edue 


city super 


state commissioner « 


survey 


Its pur 


present 


aspect.” 
it i 


expert, 


rise 
} 


) 
oniy non 


given 
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the 
The board has 
the 


COO ration can tlect results beneficial to 
the 


the 


SOO.000 children of city. 


suspended survey pending 
the 


The 


to abandon the questionable enter- 


already 


decision of state commissioner upon its 


validity. wise course for the board 
would be 
prise entirely, and at the same time to request 
$25,000 for the revivification of it own Bureau 
of Reference and Research, the assistant di 


rector of which has been working efficiently 
under severe limitations for four years, and 
thus to regain the confidence of the profes- 
sional staff and of the people whose children’s 
York Times. 


future is involved.—NVeu 


THE STRIKE AT SYRACUSE 


Wuen all the world is striking either for 
frank 


wages so 


seizure of control of industry or for 


high that they leave small profits 


even with given returns, it is pleasant to hear 


of a strike against profits by those to whom 


the profits come. It is from Syracuse Uni- 
versity that this strange phenomenon was re- 
The football 
had just beaten the warlike representatives of 


Pittsburgh, undefeated for 


ported a week or so ago. team 


the University of 
five years past. And the Syracuse team had 


not only beaten these fear-some warriors, 
beaten them by the imposing score of 24 to 3, 
but it had sent six of the Pittsburgh players 
to the hospital. So glorious a triumph de- 


served more of a celebration than could be 
crowded into Saturday night and Sunday, so 
the student body demanded a 
Monday. When the 
refused, the students struck. 


the strike like 


Classrooms were picketed and stu- 


holiday on 
university authorities 


In its methods was much 
all others. 
dents who insisted on remaining at work were 


handled by 


fortunately, no 


roughly strikers. There was, 


sabotage, unless occasional 
offers of violence to professors, who may be 
the 


hame, 


regarded as property of the university, 
that but 


interference with the right to work. 


forcible 
** Chan- 


said a somewhat lugubrious dis- 


deserve there was 
cellor Day,” 
tried to persuade the students to take 
but they 


patch; “* 


their work in college seriously, 


would not listen to him.” 


failed to eall the 
Hock to 


this strike from others. 


Perhaps he 


his fractious certain features 


diflerentiate In form, 


it was a strike, in essence a lockout. Univer 


sities are not, as a rule, conducted for finar 


lectual. 


} 


when 


pront is intel 


falls almost 


profit. The 


there is any it wholly t 


the students. Some professors acquire a cet 
tain amount of education out of their eff 
heads, | 


their share of the profit is so small as to 


to beat knowledge into unwilling 


properly regarded in the nature of 


exceptional industr 


the 


occasional bonus for 
The 
but they enjoy the usufruct. 


Hence the 


lockout, and the 


students may not own universit 


Syracuse strike was _ reall) 
unfortunate wage slaves 

were deprived of the right to labor, for t 
whim of their masters, 


time being, by the 


were the faculty, who have to work for 
intellect 
hard to 


sort can 


order to produce 
the 


further 


pittance in 


profits for students. It is 


how episodes of this 


averted except by a process of educatior 
enlightened attiti 


the spread of a more 


toward labor among the student-employ 


At other universities students have 
the 


We can only hope that the 


pars 


under banners bearing humane motto, 
“Feed the Prof.” 
haughty Syracusans may eventually come t 
realize the desirability of this broad-minded 
and generous attitude toward the unfortunat: 
beings whom they exploit—New York EF 


ing Sun. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE AND PRO 
FESSOR KIRKPATRICK 
for October 4, a! 
exchange of letters President P. P 
Womer of Washburn College, and Profes 
A. O. Lovejoy, President of the America 
Association of 
Professor Lovejoy has subsequently 
the 


In Scuoot AnD Society 


between 


University Professors, 
printed. 
addressed following letter to President 
Womer: 
October 2, 1919 
My dear President Womer: Your letter of § 


tember 17, replying to mine of September 13, |! 
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hands by way ifornia. 
me as having persistently ig 
- + 


fundamental facts conne with 


Kirkpatrick ’s removal It is, therefore, 
s worth 1} say that there is no 
in your letter date of 


Mr. Rutherford’s letter—of 


—except the 
which 
aware; and there is 


well none 


he summary of the procedure 
dismissing Dr. Kirkpatrick which was 
ny previous lette Let me comment 
* your points in turn: 


‘* after Kirk- 


before the board of 


his dism ssal’’ Dr 


was offered a hearing 
This is true; and the fact was indicated 
sentencing a man first and try 

him afterwards is a procedure somewhat for- 
to Anglo-Saxon conception of justice. It is 

so true that Dr. Kirkpatrick was refused, and is 


a hearing of his case under the new 


retuse 1, 
il machinery which the board has announced 


ntention of setting up, although both he and 


representative of the Association of Univer- 


ty Professors requested it. To this essential fact 
’ 


ir letter makes no reference. 


». You say that the ‘*faculty cabinet,’’ which 


consulted in any manner about the dis 


was ‘‘advisory to the president only’’ 


le the initiative in the dismissal was taken by 
trustees 


the board of This implies a rather ex 


traordinary relationship between president and 


Washburn 


pected the 


ird in College. No president who 


dignity and responsibility of his 
would retain it if his board of trustees dis- 
a teacher without first taking the presi- 
ent’s opinion or granting him opportunity to re- 
rt upon the matter after consultation with his 
ers. In point of fact, no one doubts that such 
portunity would have been granted you by the 
rustees if you had insisted upon it. 
You further say that this faculty committee 
1 not begin to function until September 8, 
Professor Kirkpatrick’s dis- 


three months after 


’’ It is true that you did not permit the 
function until the date mentioned. 
t it is also true that, several days before Dr. 
rkpatrick’s dismissal, you gave the faculty to 
that the 


function as soon as approved by the trustees; that 


lerstand committee would begin to 


1 said you already had matters which you wished 
lay before it; and that for this reason you ex 


ssiv requested that the committee be const 


ted at once. Ten members of the faculty testify 
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missal were expressly 
those upon which 
I have 


Kirkpatrick was disn 


that 


formed 


cause he was a ‘ vexel’ or in other words 


maker.’’ It is true that 1 have more 
“il these epi 


that 


within my knowledg: 


Kirkpatrick, But it i true 
ithets is 

ind cation of the concrete 

dismissed } rofessor which ave rise 

that the epi 


and led to his dismissal, 


mean no more than that Dr. Kirkpat 


certain policies which wer 
that the 


no time, 


self; authorities of the 


unless it be within the 
made to the constituency of the 
faculty any definite statement 
which are officially regarded as 
dismissal; and that yourself and 
failed to answer the formal inquiries of the con 
mittee of the Association of University Pro 
fessors, which has sought to obtain an official state 
ment of the specific grounds for the dismissal. It 
is, however, also true that somewhat more specific 
statements concerning these grounds were 

me personally by representatives of the col 

July; and that these statements consisted largely 
of allegations as to acts, words or transactions on 
the part of Dr. Kirkpatrick which, upon hearing 
This last fact 


which has been communicated to you, made a r 


of them, he has denied under oath. 


opening of the case plainly obligatory 

I do not 
these 
they should be known to those interested in the 
The facts can, 


forth only by such a full analysis of the evidence 


desire at present to 


comment 


facts; but fairness seems to require 


ease however, be adeq iately set 
as the committee’s report may be expected to con 
tain 
I am 
Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


COMPARATIVE REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
FOR CERTAIN AMERICAN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


To October 15, 1919, the total 


of students in the degree-giving departments 


registration 
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The returns for Michigan are still incom- normal after the severe drop during the war, 
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number of students enteri1 


g on transfer from school has a phenomenal freshman reg 
other institutions and the large number of tion of 430, a total registration of 846. 7 
ld students returning have causes increases medical school, with a registration of 413, has 


In our upper classes in practically the same been obliged to turn away a large number 








